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A WORLD OF LEADERS 


Last month, on the heels of a coup attempt in 
Venezuela, i left Washington to attend the Fourth 
World Congress on National Parks and Protected 
Areas in Caracas. The coup attempt failed and we 
were assured that the government was stable and 
the conference would be held, so I guess I wasn't 
prepared for the level of military pres -nce 
throughout the city—there were armed mil itary 
guards everywhere. 

I hadn't ever delivered a speech under such 
intense conditions, and let me say that the 
importance of communication was brought home 
to me in a way it never has been before. While 
attempting to enter the auditorium where I was 
going to deliver my speech, I was stopped by 
armed guards. I didn't know at the time, because 
his movements were being kept under wraps, but 
the President of Venezuela was also scheduled to address the gathering 
that day. Due to security precautions, I was “taken" to a special entrance 
where guards began questioning me in Spanish. Unfortunately, I don't 
speak Spanish, and I became more and more concermed as their 
questioning intensified in tone. I knew they wanted an answer; I certainly 
was doing everything I could to give them one—I just couldn't answer 
them in a way they could understand. Finally, someone who could speak 
a little English stepped forward to help me out. He said, "Senor, do you 
have a gun?" I immediately replied "no," then extended my arms so they 
could search me. That didn't appear necessary, and they let me go in. 

Being in Venezula where English is not the primary language 
reemphasized to me how the inability to easily communicate has a 
separating effect. Our work, our policies, and our goals could not be 
shared as completely and effectively as they could have been if we had 
had a common language. Generally speaking, there are always going to 
be differences in the way each of us carries out business—how 
individuals think and work—and that's good because such diversity 
challenges us and broadens our horizons. But language barriers make the 
work we do that much harder. I've heard people describe preservation as 
the universal language, but the problem with that philosophy is that it 
overlooks the fundamental issue of communication, an issue that cannot 
be underestimated or overlooked. 

In our country alone, we are seeing more and more non-English 
speaking Americans. I'm not talking about foreign visitors; I mean 
Americans for whom English is not a first language. How can we 
suppose to spread the word of preservation internationally when we're 
having difficulty reaching many of our own people here at home? I know 
I've addressed it before, but I really believe it is very importat for us to 
reach out and make the parks meaningful to many who do not share an 
understanding of these values. We need employees who are bilingual or 
even trilingual. Also, more and more of our printed materials need to 
serve our diverse publics in their own languages. Just the ability to talk 
with people in their language, whether abroad or here in the States, is 
taking that extra step and showing a respect for others’ involvement in the 
work of preservation. This doesn't always come easy. I know it didn't for 
me. Since I don't speak Spanish, I had to work hard just to be able to 
deliver the first few paragraphs of my Caracas address in basic Spanish. 
But the effort was well worth it when I saw how much everyone 
appreciated what I was trying to do. 

While in Venezula, I wanted to do more than just attend the Fourth 





World Congress. I wanted to see first hand what 
the people of Venezula are doing to preserve their 
park areas. Attending these kinds of conferences 
to talk about preservation is important, but where 
possible I also like to get in some "field" time. I 
like finding out what's actually happening in parks 
in other countries—what's being preserved and 
how it's being done—which is something you 
can't do when you're in meetings all day. So, I 
made the time to see some of Venezula's park 
areas. Getting to the sites wasn't easy. On one trip, 
we flew about three hours southeast of Caracas to 
the little town of Ciudid Bolivar. From there I was 
taken by small plane across acres and acres of 
destroyed forestland until reaching the towering 
flattopped mountains called Tepuys. I couldn't 
help but contrast the loss of that resource with 
what I saw next—the world's highest waterfall, Angel Falls, with a drop 
of 3,000 feet. From the air, I could see that pockets of preservation like 
Angel Falls were generally surrounded by land that had been developed, 
destroyed, or in some way altered. 

Naturally, each country is most concemed with its own park system 
and what immediately surrounds it. But, we don't want to become the 
Angel Falls of the world. We need to do more in “macrocosm," if you 
will, and involve ourselves even more with the preservation needs and 
concems of other countries as well as our own. This means a lot more 
than countries felling each other what they need to do in the name of 
preservation. I'm talking about countries working together to come up 
with real answers and viable solutions which appropriately address 
social, economic and environmental situations. While preservation 
continues to be the primary focus of the U.S. national park system, many 
other countries at the Congress talked in terms of “sustainable use.” 
Much of the parkland in both developed and developing countries are 
either already populated or contain valuable natural resources. These 
countries, many of which are economically starved, feel they cannot 
afford the luxury of strict preservation. Therefore, the concept of 
sustainable use creates a tool bag containing preservation as only one of 
its tools. 

As resource professionals, I think we're seeing more and more that 
preservation knows no boundaries. The Fourth World Congress showed 
just how much international interest and involvement there is in the work 
of preservation. Attending the Congress, | realized I had come with my 
own particular perspective—what I know as a former state Director of 
Natural Resources and now Director of the National Park Service. My 
colleagues came with their own ideas, based on their work experiences. 
But I think we all realized how much we can learn from each other. The 
National Park Service is looked to as a leader and I think we have a 
responsibility to continue to be leaders locally, nationally and 
internationally. But ‘he issue of global preservation cannot and should 
not have one leader. All countries must take on the leadership role and 
work cooperatively with each other sc that extraordinary areas—the 
Angel Falls of the world and the areas around them—will be preserved. 
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James M. Ridenour 
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GETTIN' THOSE 
MAILBAG BLUES 


Dixie 


An early February dip into the mailbag 
netted one letter that just made me want to spit. 


But instead, I'll just growl for a few column 
inches. 

Innocently, a junior high girl from the 
Baton Rouge area wrote NPS for information 
concerning her environmental science project 
on Theodore Roosevelt NP—that's the one in 
North Dakota, folks. Unfortunately, from 
whatever instructions she followed, her mid- 
January letter was addressed to the Dept. of 
Interior, C St., etc. Well, her letter showed up 
on my desk February 10, direct from Dol/ 
White House-bulk mail division. It needed an 
answer and, most annoying of all, since it had 
reached this lofty status, it also required a trail 
of official regulatory copies of the answer 
signed by the regional director and sent to 
everyone connected with its horrid route. Did 
anyone at Dol think to send this simple request 
down a couple of floors to NPS Public Affairs 
or the Public Inquiry Office? No! 

Did anyone realize where this park was? 
No! 

Did they even send it to the right regional 
office? No! 

Of course, the young lady was working on a 
"limited time" basis. The envelope's address 
put her in jeopardy for a quick response and 
lifted normal "delay" to new heights. However, 
being the regional office responsible for Teddy 
Roosevelt Birthplace, Inaugural and Sagamore 
Hill, luckily we do have some TR NP bro- 
chures on hand. By mid-afternoon the student's 
request was filled and mailed, along with the 
official “trail of copies." 

To make some amends and knowing the 
park would be able to provide more indepth 
"environmental" information, I called TR NP 
and spoke to ranger Bill Gleason. I found out 
that it was warmer there than in Boston, which 
just irritated me more. Anyway, Bill gladly 
agreed to mail off some additional items to this 
Louisiana student. Now, if the project due date 
has passed and she gets an "F" grade, then we 
have a future taxpayer who hates us. 

Big Jiffy Bag Needed: In a much more 
amusing and bemusing vein, a little January 
gem came directly to us through the mailslot. 
For some reason a Texas student thought that 
the North Atlantic Region was the best (or 
only) place to write for information on Giant 
Sequoia trees. I'd like to know how this kid's 
"where to mail" process started. The “kicker” 
request was that she wanted a "sample of the 
tree." Should we Fed-Ex a couple of pieces of 
bark, or would a few board-feet do? What goes 
on in American classrooms? 

More In the Mail: In singer Brenda Lee's 
words, "I'm sorry, so sorry...” On last Fall's 
Courier inside back page I wrongfully be- 
smirched the good name of former NPS 
Director Arno Cammerer. | wrote (in “Found: 
Portrait of a Teenage NPS") that he never ven- 
tured out into the western parks, staying east 
on any of his park travels. I have searched for 
the reference from where I took that observa- 
tion and cannot relocate it. I hate when that 




















happens. (Does this mean I'm ready for Nation- 
al Star employment?) 

Anyway, Tom DuRant, of the Harpers 
Ferry Historical Photograph Divisior , took 
exception to my statement, as well he should, 
because Tom easily found a dozen pictures of 
"Cam" taken while the director visited many 


western perks (as hei is howe — at Carlsbad 
Caverns). So, Cammerer was even a better guy 
than I thought, but everybody still thinks that 
Isabell Story really wrote that 1934 NY Times 
Magazine piece. 

Most Dreaded Event of the Season: 
Schoolchildren in Andover and Brighton (MA) 
got class assignments from their teachers to do 
reports on national parks. Translation: Go to li- 
brary. Search quickly, find little. Call the Park 
Service person who sends enough material so 
you won't have to do any work except for 
copying. Each class has more than 20 students. 
Rrringgg! Little voices on the phone. 


By the time this edition arrives at your local 
newsstands, that most wonderful of days will 
be upon us. A glorious Opening Day to all 
those who have survived spring training 
injuries, A and B squad games, arbitration, 
dumb trades, court cases and glorified but 
cliched predictions. Play Ball! 

And out at Tucson’ Saguaro NM (east), Pat 
is packing up my “biggest saguaro” slide for 
mailing, isn't she? 


THE PUBLIC SPEAKS 


In case you've forgotten that NPSers are 
still rated numero uno in the eyes of the popu- 
lation in terms of government workers, please 
see what keeps us ahead of the pack by reading 
the following unsolicited note written to former 
NA RD Gerry Patten in January. 


I generally feel that my taxpayer's 
money goes to excellent use in the NPS, but 
never have I felt more so than this last Satur- 
day when my daughter and I took a blind, par- 








tially deaf, former student of mine to visit 
Frederick Law Olmsted NHS. 

I had called ahead of time to inquire if there 
was any special guide, or exhibits available for 
a blind person. So often, “handicapped accessi- 
ble" means there's a ramp for wheelchairs and 
you're offered a tape and headphones. This is 
an affront to me since many blind people 
spend their days alone with a tape recorder. 
Mr. [Allan] Banks promised to see what he 
could do. 

He surely did yeoman service as teacher, 
interpreter and devoted guide. He gave a 
personalized tour in which doors and drafting 
tables, vaults and studios were "felt." He even 
made a album come alive in the 
mind of a blind man. Mr. Banks guided my 
friend gently, spoke clearly into his "good" ear 
and answered questions tirelessly. He even 
thought of little extras like checking what 
Olmsted had designed in West Virginia, my 
friend's home state. 

I cannot speak too highly of the caliber of 
this park ranger and the good will that he en- 
gendered for the NPS. 

JPR, Reading, MA 


Olmsted Supt. Rolf Diamant reports that 
ranger Allan Banks has been at FLO NHS a 
year and a half. Before arriving at FLO he was 
a social studies teacher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Mount Rushmore NMem is seeking 
information concerning its first 50 years. The 
idea originated during its 50th anniversary 
when attempting to collect material about 
those who knew and worked with sculptor 
John Gutzon Borglum. Depending on what is 
received the material could be assembled into a 
published volume. Contact the Memorial's 
chief of interpretation, Mount Rushmore 
NMem, P.O. Box 268, Keystone, SD 57751. 


Santa Monica Mountains NRA is seeking 
entertainers and vendors to participate in "An 
Encounter of Cultures,” a multicultural festival 
to be held at Paramount Ranch in September. 
Information is available by writing to the festi- 
val coordinator at 30401 Agoura Road, Suite 
100, Agoura Hills, CA 91301. Deadline for ap- 
plications is May 1. 


LETTER 
a.“ 

Whenever I hear references to the NPS 
"Family" I make sure my wallet is in a secure 
place. The subtle relationship that held the 
bonds of family together suffered a serious 
blow ten years ago when the traditional (but 
unwritten) "low rent for low salary" agreement 
was broken: rents were raised, but not salaries. 





There followed a decade of policies that made 
it clear that field rangers, at least, were not a 
valued part of the family. WASO and Interior 
resistance—or opposition—to law enforce- 
ment and firefighter retirement, upgrading of 
positions and providing basic safety equipment 
(such as body armor and hepatitis vaccination) 
has ci cated the morale problems that the 
Director and others addressed in the Fall Cour- 
ier. The Service is apparently willing to spend 
millions in the dubious pursuit of phantom 
drug users with the drug testing program, but 
not spend anything to vaccinate EMS workers 
against the real and documented dangers of 
Hepatitis B exposure. 

Low morale is only partly due to the low 
turnover above the GS-7 level. Many of us are 
quite happy to remain in field level jobs be- 
cause much of our job satisfaction derives 
from using our skills directly: helping people 
and making our contribution to preserving and 
protecting our parks. Again though, there has 
been a significant change in the family agree- 


have been substantially increased in the last 20 
years. Because of increased visitation and lack 
of funding for more rangers, case loads and 
visitor contacts have increased as well. Yet sal- 
aries and grades have not improved with in- 

To characterize as “naysayers” the rang- 
ers—most with 10-25 years in the Service— 
who do try to improve conditions by speaking 
out and suggesting solutions does a disservice 
to their dedication to the Park Service. Para- 
doxically, it is only when morale has gotten 
bad énough that rangers are willing to organize 
and speak to the press and Congress about de- 
teriorating conditions that the Service has had 
any substantive response on any of these is- 
sues, thus raising morale. 

As a seasonal ranger for the past 22 years, I 
was especially disappointed to see no mention 
of seasonals as part of the NPS family. We are. 
after all, half the workforce. Yet in the essays 
about morale in the NPS Family and the future 
of the NPS, we were not mentioned once. 

I still believe in the concept of an NPS Fam- 
ily, but it has narrowed considerably over the 
years. In spite of considerable dedication to the 
Park Service mission and a continuing enthu- 
siasm for our jobs, the real concems of rangers 
are dismissed as whining by the Service. As a 
seasonal, my colleagues and I are, above the 
park level, completely ignored as a 
contributing and vital part of the organization. 
As a result, my loyalty and sense of family in- 
cludes only the meadows and streams under 
my care, the visitors who come to enjoy these 
places, and my colleagues and supervisors who 
have shown they care for these same things. 
The National Park Service itself is, at best, a 


distant relative. 
George Durkee 
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TRAVELS THROUGH 
GRIZZLY BEAR COUNTRY 


he john-boat ferried across the fast moving Middle Fork of 

the Flathead River. Even in early August the river was too 
high from snowmelt to wade. We beached on the gravel of the 
opposite river bank, and I picked up my heavy backpack. I made 
arrangements with the seasonal park ranger for pick-up at this 
same site later. Then shouldering my pack, I hiked out of the 
river bed and entered the southwest boundary of Glacier NP 
where an NPS sign caught my attention. Its message was 
succinct: "Entering Grizzly Country... Visitors have been injured 
and killed by bears." Intellectually I understood this, but 
standing there alone with three weeks of backcountry patrol 
ahead of me put new meaning into these words. I cinched the 
straps on my backpack and stepped over the threshold into 
grizzly country. 

I had come to use my backcountry skills for three weeks in 
the Walton Subdistrict of Glacier NP, an arrangement I had 
made with Ranger Charlie Logan. I was to paint the floors of 
several backcountry patrol cabins, clear trails of fallen trees and 
exotic plants, document bear sightings, examine backcountry 
campsites, and check backcountry permits. I am a permanent 
park ranger at Russell Cave (AL), but I like to use my vacation 


leave volunteering for backcountry resource management pro- 
jects in other wilderness national parks. | wanted to experience 
the incredible beauty of Glacier’s backcountry and to gain some 
resource management experience. And I also wanted, deep 
down, to experience grizzly country for an extensive period. To 
me, grizzly bears are the essence of North American wilderness. 
Their presence separates a true wilderness experience from a 
mere hike. While wild areas that do not have grizzlies may be 
splendid in appearance, they lack that certain visceral quality 
that only grizzly country can provide. And 1a Glacier | hoped to 
find that quality again. 

STARTING OUT. The day after my arrival, Charlie briefed 
me on the vast mountain area that he manages, and drove me to 
the trailheads. Inevitably the conversation drifted to the subject 
of Glacier's grizzly bears. “This area does have a healthy popu- 
lation of black and grizzly bears,” Charlie said as we drove 
around his subdistrict. "We rangers usually patrol the backcoun- 
try solo due to staffing shortages, but it is preferable to hike 
with companions. You did say that you were comfortable hiking 
alone in grizzly country, didn't you?" Charlie asked with his 
ever present smile. 


eft, Upper Nyack Creek, Glacier NP. Above, Harrison Lake, Glacier NP, on the kind of 


morning that makes you appreciate being in grizzly bear country. 
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Nace Creek Falls, Glacier NP. 


I have a lot of backcountry experience in the Rock- 
ies, and I have even seen a grizzly in the Yellowstone 
backcountry once. Like all hikers, I vividly remember 
my first tentative forays into grizzly country. I remem- 
ber leaving the noise of passing automobiles and people 
at the trailheads, and making my solitary way gingerly 
into the semi-darkness of the Yellowstone forest, past 
the Park Service grizzly warning signs, noticing that all 
my senses were activated, realizing as I hiked deeper 
that this was no mere stroll on the Appalachian Trail. 
This was hiking in griz country. 

Charlie Logan made several suggestions for safe 
bear-country travel, and stated that it was rare to have a 
bad encounter with a bear in the backcountry. “There's 
no need to be paranoid,” he commented, though he em- 
phasized the need to exercise caution. “Grizzlies are 
usually shy and retiring animals. Out of the thousands 
of backpackers who use the backcountry each year in 
Glacier, only a few encounter a grizzly, and even fewer 
experience aggressive bears. Just be on the lookout for 
them and make some noise and respect their presence. 
They are capable of being unpredictable, however. I 
have had to investigate two maulings in this subdistrict, 
and they are not pleasant experiences. Just be careful 
and follow all the bear regulations." He then gave me a 
“bear bell" to put on my pack and a portable park radio 
for communication. The next day I started off for three 
weeks in the Walton backcountry. 

COMPANY ALONG THE TRAIL. "There really is a 
lot of paranoia about grizzly bears, and that is unfortunate." Rick 
Yates looked around at the immense mountain scenery surround- 
ing Beaver Woman Lake. I had the opportunity to backpack 
with Rick, a transplanted Virginian and biologist with Glacier 
NP, and biologist Joe Weaver for four days along the Coal 
Creek-Nyack Creek Loop Trail. Rick and Joe were doing raptor 
surveys in the mountains and, although Rick's specialty is bald 
eagles, he knows a lot about grizzlies from a dozen summers as 
a seasonal “trail dog" clearing Glacier trails of winter blowdown 
and debris. In those 12 years he has never had a bad experience 
with a grizzly, though he has seen many during his backcountry 
travels. He does not use bear bells. He has strong opinions about 
grizzlies. “People should not be paranoid about grizzlies,” he 
commented as we sat looking up at Mt. Stimson. “It is important 
to be careful and observant in grizzly country, but not to be 
afraid of what may be behind every bush.” He personally be- 
lieves that most grizzlies will do their best to get out of the way 
of approaching humans. Several years ago, he said, his trail 
maintenance crew passed within sight of a lookout tower 
manned with a seasonal park ranger. As the trail crew hiked to- 
ward the tower, the lookout ranger, using binoculars, observed a 
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mature grizzly bear several hundred feet up the trail in the direct 
path of the approaching crew. The fire lookout watched as the 
grizzly detected the approaching humans, moved off the trail 
and hid in the brush as the crew passed. After the men had safely 
passed, the grizzly reentered the trail behind them and resumed 
its foraging. Not until the crew reached the tower and heard the 
story were they aware of what had happened. 

I asked Yates what he thought caused grizzlies sometimes to 
attack humans. He said that as the sheer number of backcountry 
users increased in the 1970s and 1980s, so did the probability of 
human/bear encounters. As more people pushed deeper into 
grizzly country, they encountered the bears. And many people 
violated several important general rules of safety, failing to 
make enough noise to alert the bears, as well as cooking and 
storing food incorrectly, or attempting to get too close to bear 
cubs for photographs. 

During the next three days we hiked down Nyack Creek, 
looking for raptors on the mountain ledges. We talked of Gla- 
cier's human history and its grizzlies as we walked. From these 
biologists I learned another part of the essence of grizzly coun- 
try: the acceptance of the grizzly as an integral part of the 

















wildermess, not as a horrific monster lurking behind every bush. 
When we parted company at the Nyack Creek Trailhead at the 
end of the loop, we shook hands and Rick Yates spoke the tradi- 
tional mountain man parting. “Watch your topnotch,” he said as 
he and Joe Weaver got into their pickup truck. “Watch your'n,” I 
replied, continuing the mountain man affectation, and waved as 
they drove away. 

SPEAKING OF GRIZZLY BEARS. “Teli us the story of John 
Colter,” Jay asked as we sat around a roaring campfire at Coal 
Creek cabin. Jay was the supervisor of a Youth Conservation 
Corps (YCC) crew working on park trails. I had met his crew 
that afternoon as I arrived at the backcountry patrol cabin. They 
had invited me to join them for dinner. After dinner we sat 
around and told mountain stories. I related the story of fur- 
trapper John Colter's harrowing escape from the Blackfoot Indi- 
ans at the Three Forks area in Montana in the early 1800s. Gath- 
ered around the campfire, we also shared our outdoor stories and 
experiences. Jay had worked as a Peace Corps volunteer for sev- 
eral years in the East African nation of Gabon, and he told sto- 
ries of his life there. Many of the students also related stories of 
their travels as the night deepened. Eventually the conversation 
drifted to the subject of grizzly bears. This was the YCC crew's 
first exposure to grizzly country, and several of them had an ap- 
prehensive look in their eyes when the subject came up. But I 
told them that to me there was something special about grizzly 
country, something about the idea that in a society where daily 
life was fairly predictable and controlled, there were still areas 
like Glacier where unpredictable wild bears roamed. It puts us 
humans in perspective, I stated. 

BESIDE GRIZZLY MOUNTAIN. The weeks flowed by as I 
moved through late summer in the northern Rockies. In my three 
weeks in the Walton Subdistrict, I patrolled the Harrison Lake 
Trail, Coal Creek-Nyack Creek Loop, and the Park Creek Trail, 
where I camped underneath the shadow of the aptly named Griz- 
zly Mountain. And I made side trips to Granite Park Chalet on 
the Highline Trail, and to Scalplock Fire Tower. The time flew 
by, and on the day before I was to return 
home, Charlie Logan took me to park head- 
quarters and introduced me to the chief 
ranger and the assistant superintendent. Lat- 
er that afternoon we both responded to a re- 
port of stranded river rafters whose boat 
had been ripped to shreds on the Middle 
Fork of the Flathead near the Goat Lick 
overlook. We drove along Highway 2 and 
finally located the group hiking out of the 
steep gorge to the highway. Charlie and I 
provided dry clothes to those who were 
cold and iransported them to their auto at 
Essex. We finally arrived at the Walton 
Ranger station, a7 Charlie started prepara- 


ording Middle F ork Flathead River, 
Glacier NP, an exhilarating experience. 





tions for an end-of-season cookout he was hosting that night for 
his seasonal rangers and myself. 

That night we grilled hamburgers and talked of the summer 
and its events. Even though I had only been in Charlie's subdis- 
trict a short time, he and his seasonal rangers made me feel right 
at home. After our meal, Charlie started a fire and we drew near- 
er as the chill air descended. Charlie stated that he wanted to 
make a few remarks. He praised the work of his staff, and 
thanked me for miy patrol work. To my surprise, Charlie next 
pulled out a book by Stephen Herrero, Bear Attacks: Their 
Causes and Avoidance. “Now that you've spent some time deep 
in grizzly country, you can read this book. I didn't want to let 
you read it before your trip, because you might have decided not 
to go into the backcountry,” Charlie joked. 

We talked some more around the fire and then drifted to our 
quarters as the night deepened. As I lay in bed that last night in 
Glacier, I listened to the clanking of the Burlington Northern's 
"Empire Builder” train as it rumbled east through the darkness 
on the opposite bank of the Middle Fork of the Flathead, not far 
from my trailer at the ranger station. The train's chugging engine 
and the rhythmic clank of its wheels as it geared up Marias Pass 
provided a warm background for my thoughts. 

GOING HOME. The next morning Charlie drove me to the 
airport. Along the way we talked about the Park Service and the 
places that were important to us. My time in Glacier had been 
productive. I had learned about resource management issues in a 
big national park, and I had acquired some additional backcoun- 
try skills. | had backpacked for three weeks in prime grizzly 
habitat and had not so much as seen a bear. So much for the idea 
of monster bears lurking behind every bush. 

Following the advice of Charlie Logan and Rick Yates, I had 
entered grizzly country on its own terms and had been privi- 
leged to experience a spectacularly beautiful area in which so 
very wild a creature roamed. And the bears had allowed me to 
roam freely, unharmed, in their territory. From all appearances it 
seemed that the bears were at least holding their own in num- 
bers, even with heavy human recreational 
pressure, and that land managers were con- 
cerned for their survival. As | boarded the 
plane for home, I sincerely hoped that the 
bears of Glacier would always be there, liv- 
ing symbols of the essence of wilderness. 





Arthur McDade is a park ranger/historian 
at Chickamauga & Chattanooga NMP. 
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BY KATY DUFFY 


MENOR'S 
FERRY 


t the door of a small whitewashed cabin stands a smiling 

woman dressed in a long biue gingham dress. She waves 
farewell to several people walking down a path to the nearby 
river. In the water at the path’s end lies a simple wooden ferry. 
A second woman, the ferry operator, lets down a ramp and the 
group boards the wooden platform balanced astride two wooden 
pontoons. A few hearty tugs by the operator cn the spokes of the 
steering wheel and the ferry begins to glide across the fast- 
flowing river. 


While the dress of the woman at the door of the cabin was 
appropriate at the turn of the century, the attire of the ferry 
passengers and the ferry operator indicates the year is 1991, not 
1900. So what we have seen must be a living history demonstra- 
tion, a popular way of interpreting our heritage in historical 
parks. As the ferry makes the return trip, the passengers look 
above the whitewashed cabin to a distinctive row of craggy 
mountain peaks, the Teton Range. The location of the ferry is 
the Snake River in the valley called Jackson Hole; the park is 
Grand Teton NP, a park set aside for its 
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spectacular scenery and wildlife. 

Ferry operator Jeanette Knapp explains 
to her passengers that the Snake River sep- 
arates Jackson Hole into east and west 
- halves. From the mid-1880s, when home- 
steaders began settling the area, until 1915, 
no bridge crossed the river. With its cold, 
fast water and many braided channels, the 
Snake proved a formidable barrier to travel. 
@ In 1894 Bill Menor constructed a ferry at a 
place where the Snake River flowed in a 
single channel. Menor ran the ferry to pro- 
vide a service for his neighbors. Maude No- 
ble brought out Menor in 1918 and changed 
the ferry operation to a money-making ven- 
ture. 
Unlike businesswoman Maude Noble, 
the cantankerous Menor refused service to 
those he did not like. He charged a wagon 
and team of horses 50 cents, riders on 
horseback 25 cents, and those on foot noth- 
ing (if you can't afford a horse, you can't 
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isitors to Grand Teton NP ride in a new 
V replica of Menor's historic ferry. The 
original Menor’s Ferry carried automobiles 
as well as horse-drawn wagons. 











afford to pay for a ferry ride, Menor reasoned). When Noble 
took over, she doubled the prices, charging riders on horseback 
SO cents, and a wagonteam 71.00. By 1918, when automobile 
use had spread to Jackson Hole, Noble charged cars the same as 
a horse-drawn wagon if the car had Wyoming license plates. The 
fee for cars registered in other states was $2.00, double what she 
charged Wyoming residents. Maude Noble gets the credit for be- 
ing the first person in Jackson Hole to discover the lucrative en- 
deavor of fleecing tourists. 

As the brief ride continues, Knapp describes to today's tour- 
ists how the ferry operates. Amazingly simple in design, Menor's 
ferry requires no motor. Turning its wheel changes the angle of 
the ferry :elative to the flow of the river. With the pontoons at 
the proper angle, the river's force directs the movement of the 
ferry across the river. To keep the ferry from being swept dcwn- 
stream, the cables to the pontoons attach to pulleys that travel a 
large hawser (cable) spanning the river. 

The ferry used now is new, a replica built two winters ago. 
Gerald Halpin, owner of a guest ranch adjacent to the park, 
learned the park was interested in replacing a replica of the Men- 
or ferry damaged seven years ago. Halpin's son, Mike, spear- 
headed the project and commissioned Del and Dan Tyler to build 
a new ferry, following Menor's original plans and those drawn 
by the Jackson Hole Preserve for the replica they donated to the 
park in 1949. To account for their generosity, Halpin and his 
family say he donated a new ferry to the park “to help the com- 
munity.” On June 26, 1990, a crane lowered the latest replica 
into the Snake River. Soon, Menor's ferry began making regular 
crossings again. 

A limited budget allows only interpretation of major park 
themes, so funding is not available for interpreters to staff the 
Menor's Ferry historic district. VIPs Jeanette Knapp and Walt 
Tailian serve as ferry operators. VIP Sammie Maguire, dressed 
as Maude Noble, has greeted visitors in Menor's whitewashed 
cabin each summer for twelve years. 

When asked why they volunteer, Knapp, Tallian, and Ma- 
guire give similar answers. They enjoy sharing their enthusiasm 
and love for Jackson Hole and the Teton Range with visitors. In 
return, visitors relate their experiences in the area. One of Tal- 
lian's passengers rode the ferry in her father's Buick in 1918, 
while Maguire met descendants of a family who entered Jackson 
Hole in a Model A, using bacon rind to repair a burned-out 
wheel bearing. 

Maguire, a teacher for many years, considers her volunteer 
work another form of teaching. She researched the early history 
of Jackson Hole to assure that the clothing she sews and wears, 
her eyeglasses, even her hairstyle and the cookies she bakes in a 
woodstove are characteristic of the era. Park visitors remember 
pleasant talks with Sammy, and make a point of stopping at 
Menor's cabin to chat with her every time their travels bring 
them back to Jackson Hole. 

When he retired a few months ago from a career as a banker, 
Tallian did exactly what he had dreamed of doing for years; he 
spent an entire summer in Jackson Hole. A second part of his 
plan including donating time and services to Grand Teton NP as 








ressed as Maude Noble, VIP Sammie Maguire bakes 
old-fashioned ginger cookies in a wood stove at Menor’s cabin. 


a VIP. He fulfilled this desire by ferrying visitors across the 
Snake River three days each week. 

For fifteen years, Knapp spent only summers in Jackson 
Hole. But for the past ten years, she has lived in the valley year- 
round. Knapp said that she agreed to run the ferry because she 
had repeatedly told visitors how easy it was to operate. “Even a 
little old lady could do it!" Knapp had said, although she has 
found that operating the ferry does take some effort. 

One hundred years ago, people moved to Jackson Hole to ob- 
tain free land, find adventure, or outrun the law. Today spectac- 
ular scenery attracts visitors and residents alike. Many speak of 
the special appeal of the Teton Range as their reason for visiting 
or living here. Fortunately, some of those drawn to the area vol- 
unteer their time to help unfold the human side of the park story. 
A recent passenger on Menor's ferry said it best: “What would 
the park do without volunteers?!" 





A former VIP , Katy Duffy is an interpretive park ranger and VIP 
program coordinator for Grand Teton NP. Sammy Maguire was 
chosen as Rocky Mountain Region's volunteer of the vear and 
went to Washington for the 75th anniversary celebration on the 
Mall, August 25. 
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BY TRESS KEARNS & ROBYN NOLEN 


A BIRD IN THE HAND 


ere's a good idea: if you're a Park Service district 

naturalist designing a brand new interpretive activity, 
recruit experts to do your work—r at least most of your work. 
After all, who better to talk about the natural world than one 
who once lived right smack in the middle of nature? 

In 1987 Shenandoah NP North District Naturalist Terry 
Lindsay used this good idea to develop one of the park's most 
successful interpretive programs, “Birds of Prey,” which has 
since attracted some 26,000 visitors. Lindsay decided a pro- 
gram about predatory birds should have as its “speakers"—who 
else?—predatory birds. So he “hired” a barred owl, a screech 
owl, a red-tailed hawk and a peregrine fal- 
con to do the program's talking. 

To get the birds, Lindsay went to Ed 
Clark, director of the Wildlife Center of 
Virginia in Weyers Cave who agreed to 
loan the four birds to Shenandoah. These 
birds, like all the wildlife at the center, 
came there with iniuries, the hawk most 
likely the victim of a gunshot wound, the 
barred ow! struck by a car. The staff at the 
center—the only wildlife hospital in the 
mid-Atlantic area—trehabilitated and cared 
for the birds, as well as gave presentations 
on the importance of conservation. When 
he handed the birds over to Shenandoah, 
Clark trained the necessary park staff to 
handle and care for the birds, to feed them 
and provide first aid. The birds only return 
to the center for regular veterinary check- 
ups. 

The severity of the birds’ injuries and 
the permanence of their scars (the pere- 
grine has only one wing) force them to re- 
main in captivity for the rest of their lives. 
Park visitors who come to the “Birds of 
Prey” program often lament this condition. 
When people hear that the birds were in- 
jured by humans, and when they see a 
bird's missing eye or wing, then the point 
of the whole program is made: such fasci- 
nating, beautiful creatures must be protect- 
ed. 

Many Shenandoah NP visitors come to 
the “Birds of Prey” program with the same 


" B irds of Prey” resident performer with 
North District naturalist Terry 
Lindsay. Photo by Warren Bielenberg. 
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misconceptions that have shaped human attitudes toward 
predatory birds (or “raptors") for centuries. They believe all 
hawks are rampant killers of game birds and small wildlife, and 
that all owls bear some sort of spiritual ill will. Visitors learn 
that, though all predatory birds are protected by federal law, in- 
tentional injuries to them continue as farmers shoot red-tailed 
hawks soaring over livestock fields or hunters cripple and kill 
raptors circling near some anticipated quarry. Rangers discuss 
predator/prey relationships, the prime importance of a balanced 
ecosystem, and the role raptors play in maintaining that 
balance. The audience learns the habits of predatory birds—that 
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some migrate as far away as South America and some stick to 
one big area year-round, that owls regurgitate pellets full of 
bones and fur, and that peregrine falcons can fly faster than any 
other creature. 

Rangers also discuss the human impact on raptor popula- 
tions worldwide and the urgency of immediate migratory pro- 
tection. Visitors hear of the drastic decline of peregrine popula- 
tions, attributed to the pesticide DDT in the food chain, and of 
how birds of prey—especially the peregrines—taught us about 
the noxious effects of pollution. Rangers relate that peregrine 
falcon reintroduction programs are occurring nationwide, and 
that there's even one going on in Shenandoah, that in 1989 
park rangers released young peregrines on Hawksbill Mountain 
in the park; falcons were again released in 1990 and in 1991, 
with the hope that they will return to Shenandoah to breed and 
multiply. 

By the time the program is over some old misconceptions 
have gone flying. 

"Birds of Prey” is one of the few programs that Shenandoah 
visitors return to again and again. Audiences arrive early, sit up 
front, ask questions, and stay after to ask even more questions. 
Visitors talk to one another in a way that amazes rangers; not 
even the most creative or informative slide program stirs such 
excitement. 

The “Birds of Prey” program goes beyond merely educating 
people about raptors. It convinces visitors that the imminent 





Prsic attendance is always high for “Birds of Prey” program 


danger the birds face is the same danger we all face if we allow 
environmental problems to go unsolved. While the worldwide 
destruction of bird breeding, nesting and wintering habitats to 
accommodate a fast-growing human population has brought 
some raptors dangerously close to extinction—eagle and osprey 
numbers continue to decline in Florida; spotted owls still disap- 
pear in the heavily-logged U.S. northwest—it's what these dy- 
ing birds tell us about our own fate that we'll ultimately hear. 
When birds of prey die, it's a sign to us that something has 
gone dreadfully wrong. Raptors certainly benefit from legal 
protection, habitat improvement and reestablishment programs. 
But this is not enough. Public education like that provided by 
the Wildlife Center of Virginia and Shenandoah NP gives just 
the jolt needed to help people understand and appreciate all that 
is natural and wild. 

Raptors, like all living creatures, deserve our attention, and 
our respect. Long-term solutions depend upon changing some 
attitudes toward all our fellow creatures, and throwing to the 
wind some long-held misconceptions. 

Now there's a good idea. 





Tress Kearns and Robyn Nolen are 
Shenandoah NP. 


interpretors with 
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BY RICHARD WEST SELLARS 


THE GREAT YELLOWSTONE 
CAMPFIRE MYSTERY 





ne hundied and twenty years ago, on March 1, 1872, 

Yellowstone became the first national park, a two- 
million-acre tract of wilderness preserved for the public's benefit 
and enjoyment. In the Gilded Age of rampant exploitation of 
public lands, how did such a radically different land-use concept 
suddenly gain government sanction? Who conceived the idea? 
Was it a purely altruistic notion—or were there other motives? 

According to tradition, the national park concept originated 
during a discussion around a campfire near the "Madison Junc- 
tion,” where the Firehole and Gibbon rivers join to form the 
Madison River in present-day Yellowstone NP. Concluding their 
exploration of Yellowstone, members of the 1870 Washburn- 
Doane Expedition had built their campfire on the evening of 
September 19. While recalling the spectacular sights they had 
seen, the explorers rejected the idea of private exploitation of the 
area, agreeing instead that Yellowstone's wonderful geysers, 
canyons, and waterfalls should be preserved as a public park. 
Within a year and a half, Congress established Yellowstone NP. 
Even though the Yosemite Valley had been created as a Ca'ifor- 
nia state park from federally donated lands in 1864, and the term 
“national park” had been mentioned in passing a few times, the 
belief that the national park idea had truly begun around a camp- 
fire at the Madison Junction became a cherished tradition. 

But in 1971, as the centennial of Yellowstone approached, 
newly uncovered historical documentation cast a shadow on the 
altruism and romance of the campfire story. The new evidence 
indicated that the national park idea had been fostered by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company's corporate management— 
more a matter of profits than altruism. In the early 1870s, the 
Northern Pacific planned to extend its tracks from the Dakota 
Territory across Montana Territory; and with easiest access to 
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Yellowstone being from Montana, the company realized it could 
monopolize tourist traffic into the area. Alert to the economic 
potential, Northern Pacific financier Jay Cooke wanted to per- 
petuate federal ownership of the Yellowstone country. He wrote 
to a company official that a government “reservation” (or park) 
would prevent “squatters & claimants” from gaining control of 
the area's most scenic features. In developing Yellowstone as a 
tourist destination, the railroad could deal better with the govern- 
ment than with numerous small-time entrepreneurs. 

There was indeed only slim evidence that the campfire dis- 
cussion had actually occurred. The principal account appeared in 
the diary of Nathaniel P. Langford, a member of the 1870 expe- 
dition. However, Langford's original record of the expedition, 
taken from his field notes, did not even mention the conversa- 
tion—nor was it mentioned in any of the known diaries or notes 
written by other participants. Not until thirty-five years later, 
when he compiled a diary and published it in 1905, did Langford 
produce his account of the campfire discussion, including an un- 
usual amount of detail given the time elapsed. About the time 
Langford's new :ccount appeared, another expedition member 
added to his diary a brief reference to the campfire meeting—a 
curious rush to amend the record. 

Moreover, Langford had met with Jay Cooke in Philadelphia 
in June 1870, iLe., before proceeding to Montana, where, with 
Northern Pacific backing, he successfully promoted the expedi- 
tion, which began in August. With continued support from the 
railroad company, Langford followed up the expedition with lec- 
tures to audiences in Montana and in East Coast cities, extolling 
the wonders he had seen in the Yellowstone region. The North- 
ern Pacific then subsidized artist Thomas Moran's participation 
in the Hayden Expedition into Yellowstone during the summer 




















of 1871. Moran's sketches from this trip were displayed in the 
Capitol in Washington as part of the effort to promote the 
Yellowstone legislation. 

Following the Hayden Expedition, the Northern Pacific (real- 
izing the need, as Cooke stated, to "do something speedily") lob- 
bied for the park with swift success: the Yellowstone bill was in- 
troduced on December 18, 1871, and enacted the following 
March. Thus the Northern Pacific had imposed coniinuous influ- 
ence on the Yellowstone park movement—beginning even be- 
fore the 1870 expedition that produced the campfire tradition. 

The campfire story had been challenged—the explorers 
seemed about to be replaced by railroad tycoons. But there was 
much more involved than just a story; at stake was the creation 
myth of the national parks—that from a gathering of explorers on 
a late summer evening in the northern Rocky Mountains had 
come the inspiration for Yellowstone NP, the prototype for hun- 
dreds of similar parks and reserves around the world. The Madi- 
son Junction seemed a fitting and proper place for the birth of the 
national park idea. Truly the creation myth seemed deserving cf a 
virgin birth—under a night sky in the American West, along a 
river bank, and around a campfire—as if an evergreen cone had 
fallen near the fire, then heated and expanded, and dropped its 
seeds to spread around the world. 

Thus to the National Park Service in 1971, this challenge to 
the campfire tradition was a serious concern, one made especially 
urgent since the following year the Park Service was to commem- 
orate Yellowstone's centennial by hosting the Second World 
Conference on National Parks. The conference was to be held in 
Yellowstone, scene of the famed campfire discussion—but had 
the discussion actually happened, and even if it had, did it merely 
reflect the Northern Pacific's plans for the area? 

The Park Service reacted swiftly, setting up a top-level com- 
mittee to examine the historical evidence and determine the 
story's authenticity. Yet the committee's conclusion was perhaps 








tephen T. Mather, first director 

of the National Park Service, 
was instrumental in furthering tne 
“pragmatic alliance” reached 
between the Western railroads and 
national park devotees. Photo 
courtesy of the National Archives. 


best characterizei by a former 
Yellowstone superintendent 
who spoke for the “tradition 
and inspiration" of the campfire 
story. He argued that if it had 
never actually happened the 
Service would have been "well advised to invent it.” It is a "per- 
fect image,” he stated, “let's use it!" Not surprisingly, the camp- 
fire tradition weathered the storm. Indeed, even though it lacks 
strong historical evidence the story cannot be fully disproved. 
Today, it remains suspended somewhere between myth and fact. 

Still, it seems clear that without the Northern Pacific's active 
involvement the legislation would never had succeeded. But 
whether the national park idea sprang from a campfire discus- 
sion or a corporate boardroom meeting, both versions reflected a 
common concern—to preserve Yellowstone's scenery and to 
prevent private land claims from closing the area to the general 
public. With or without a campfire, the real significance of Yel- 
lowstone lay in the collaboration between private business and 
the federal government to foster a new kind of public land use in 
the West. 





This latest contribution from Southwest Regienal Office histori- 
an Dick Sellars was published in the Outlook section of the 


Washington Post on February 23. 
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n February, NPS Di- 

rector James Ridenour 
signed an agreement with the Na- 
tional Park Foundation and the 
Telephone Pioneers of America 
to launch a program using com- 
munity volunteers to benefit na- 
tional parks and park visitors. 

Known as the “Easy Access 
Challe nge,” the nationwide pro- 
gram will undertake park projects 
that could not be completed with 
present National Park Service 
resources. The goal is to increase 
recreational opportunities for 
people with disabilities and mea- 
surably improve each park each 
year by coordinating community 
volunteer efforts. Improved facil- 
ties in Sequoia NP (CA) and Al- 
catraz Island in Golden Gate 
NRA (CA) already have proven 
successful. Acadia NP (ME), Yel- 
lowstone NP (WY), and Ever- 
glades NP (FL) are three parks 
with extensive boardwalk sys- 


tems that make visiting easier for 
people with disabilities. 

“Captioned audio-visual pres- 
entations for hearing impaired 
people, and large-size type for 
visually impaired visitors are also 
planned tc respond to the needs of 
our diverse populations,” said Di- 
re.ior Ridenour. 

TPA volunteers number 
800,000. Last year they donated 
24 millicn volunteer hours to the 
organizations they assisted and 
raised $9 million to fund their ac- 
tivities. It will be the manpower 
of these volunteers, under the co- 
ordination of the National Park 
Foundation, which will construct 
facilities to increase access. TPA 
is the world's lagest industry- 
related volunteer group dedicated 
to service. Membership is com- 
prised of retired and long-term 
employees of the telecommunica- 
tions industry in the United States 
and Canada. 





Telephone Pioneers of America President David G. Vice, Director 
Ridenour and National Park Foundation President Alan Rubin discuss 
the Easy Access Challenge. 


PARK BRIEFS 








ight young people 

from Brooklyn, 
Queens, the Bronx, Nassau and 
Suffolk Counties who are en- 
rolled in the Gateway NRA Job 
Corps program at Floyd Bennett 
Field are getting more than they 
bargained for. They're going to 
college. 

Gateway General Superinten- 
dent Kevin C. Buckley said that 
anything that can be done to en- 
hance the educational experience 
is bound to bring young people 
closer to success. That's why the 
innovative, cooperative program 
between the NPS and Kingsbo- 
rough Community College in 
Brooklyn was launched. School 
counselors assist Job Corps stu- 
dents with their vocational and 
academic course objectives and 
in making the transition to col- 
lege life. The students commute 
daily by van from Floyd Bennett 
Field where they are still respon- 
sible for maintaining their own 
rooms and studying. 


Gateway NRA Job Corps enrollee Don James studies after class. 
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At Gateway, they integrate 
with enrollees in other job skill 
training programs which include 
Carpentry; cement masonry; 
pointing, caulking and cleaning; 
clerical and computer skills; and 
building maintenance. Gateway 
Job Corps has an enrollment of 
approximately 200 young men 
and women from throughout the 
New York area. 


Pp earl Harbor obser- 
vances were held at 
Little Bighorn National Battle- 
field NM on December 7. A Na- 
val Reserve detachment placed a 
memorial wreath at the flagstaff 
of the monument, with Superin- 
tendent Barbara Booher and Crow 
Tribal Chairwoman Clara Nomee 
attending. Also present was Clem 
Stops, a local Crow resident who 
served as a Sailor aboard USS 
West Virginia. 











" rover Groundhog" 
is a cute little crit- 
ter representing the most fre- 


quently seen member of the Blue 
Ridge Parkway's indigenous an- 
imal population. He's also the 
new mascot, whose job will be 
reminding Parkway visitors and 
employees of the importance of 
protecting the environment. Gro- 
ver will appear on posters and 
other printed materials where 
he'll be used to encourage con- 
cern for and protection of all 


Parkway resources. He'll advo- 
cate recycling and restoration, 
and preach against poaching and 
the proliferation of litter. 

Grover was developed by 
landscape architect Harry Baker. 
Parkway employees participated 
in a contest to name the new mas- 
cot. Helen Jones, wife of civil en- 
ginee: ing technician Roy Jones, 
won the $100 prize provided by 
Eastern National Park & Monu- 
ment Association. 
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he Upper Dela- 


ware Scenic and 
Recreational River reached a 
visitation milestone at the end of 
last year's summer season when 
its two millionth visitor entered 
the park. At 11:55 a.m., Roseann 
Romero of Syracuse, NY, entered 
the information center in Nar- 
rowsburg and became the official 
two-millionth visitor. She was 
recognized in a ceremony orches- 
trated by Superintendent John 
Hutzky and attended by represen- 
tatives of the Upper Delaware 
Council, Upper Delaware Citi- 
zens Advisory Council, Delaware 
Valley Arts Alliance and others. 




















NPS PEOPLE 


NEWS 
as 

Gary Easton, has been selected as the new 
superintendent of Jefferson National Expan- 
sion Memorial. He replaces Jerry Schober, 
who retired in August to become the director of 
St. Louis County Parks. “Gary has held key 
managerial positions for the last 14 years and 
has the experience and talent that make a first- 
rate superintendent,” said Midwest RD Don 
Castleberry. 


Deborah E. Bird, who has rangered in 
some of the busiest areas of the national park 
system, has been named 
superintendent at Devils 
Tower NM (WY). Ms. 
Bird was the ranger in 
charge of the Old Faith- 
ful subdistrict in Yel- 
iowstone NP. Rocky 
Mountain RD Bob Bak- 
er observed, "She has 
proved to be an excellent employee and a genu- 
ine leader. She has set high standards in one of 
the most complex and challenging areas of 
Yellowstone.” Baker's choice of Ms. Bird 
makes her the first woman superintendent at 
Devils Tower since its establishment in 1906. 
"T'm pleased to have this opportunity. It'll be 
interesting to tell people that I left America’s 
‘mother park,’ as Yellowstone is called, to man- 
age America's ‘mother monument." 





James A. Loach is the Midwest Region's 
new associate regional director for Operations. 
He will oversee programs in science and natu- 
ral resource management, interpretation, land 
protection, concessions management, safety, 
and law enforcement for the 10-state area. 


NPS Rocky Mountain RD Bob Baker has 
his top management team in place with the ap- 
pointment of two associate directors, Mike 
Snyder and John King. 

Snyder, the new chief of planning and re- 
source preservation, was named from within 
the regional office ranks. King, the associate 
for administration, comes to the Lakewood of- 
fice from the top administrative job at Lake 
Mead Recreation Area. They replaced Dick 
Strait and Harold Danz, who recently retired. 

"These jobs are critical to our three- 
pronged effort to create model programs in re- 
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Snyder King 

source management, visitor services and hu- 
man resources,” said Baker. "We're looking 
forward to providing the best possible services 
for the 28 million visitors that annual!y enjoy 
this region's 41 park areas. 


Stephen E. Adams, a SWRO supervisory 
archeologist, has been named to his first super- 
intendency at Pea Ridge NMP in Arkansas. 
Adams, who served as acting superintendent 
since October 1991, officially assumed the 
post in February. An 18-year NPS veteran, Ad- 
ams replaces Jim Gott, who retired from the 
Park Service. 


MOVES 
se 

Mary O'Brien from Glacier NP to RMRO 
as a personnel management specialist; Michell 
Rottier from Glacier NP to Isle Royale NP as 
administrative assistant; Roy S. Van Houten 
from C&O Canal NHP to Cuyahoga Valley 
NRA as a park ranger; Keith U. Butler from 











Death Valley NM roads & trails foreman to 
Theodore Roosevelt NP facility manager; 
Sharon Hutkowski from Cuyahoga Valley 
NRA to Lake Mead NRA as a law enforcement 
ranger; Ann Jankowski from Death Valley 
NM to Cuyahoga Valley NRA interpretive 
ranger; David Little from Great Smoky 
Mountains NP to Voyageurs NP park ranger; 
Elizabeth Lepisto from Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to Apostle Islands NL park ranger, 
James Phelps from National Capital Region to 
George Washington Carver NM park ranger; 
Douglas Raeburn from Crater Lake NP to 
Apostle Islands NL law enforcement ranger; 
Mona Lisa Towery from Ozark NSR to 
Yellowstone NP personnel management 
specialist; and Robert Whaley from Ozark 
NSR to Isle Royale NP supervisory park 
ranger. 


AWARDS 
es 

DSC's Central Team instituted the Glenn 
O. Hendrix Park Development Award to 
recognize outstanding sustained performance 
by a park staff managing a major planning and 
development program. Recently it was 
presented to the superintendent and staff of 
Indiana Dunes NL, who have been involved 
with DSC for the past 11 years, working on a 
complex planning and development program 
that started with the General Management 
Plan in 1980 and culminated in the comple- 
tion of development projects such as the Paul 
H. Douglas Environmental Education Center. 





DSC’'s Ken Raithel (right) presents the Glenn O. Hendrix Park Development Award to Indiana 
Dunes NL superintendent Fred Szarka as MWRO regional director Don Castleberry looks on. 
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medical air evacuation unit, and flew exten- 
sively in both the European and Pacific thea- 
ters of World War II. After his military dis- 
charge, he entered the University of Missouri 
where he received his bachelor's degree in 
journalism, and his master's in anthropology; 
his Ph.D. in anthropology was awarded by the 
University of Michigan. 

Wil's NPS career began in 1951 when he 
accepted the position of park archeologist at 
Effigy Mounds NM. As the first park archeolo- 
gist, he played an important role in developing 
the park's interpretive programs. 

In 1956, he transferred to Ocmulgee NM, 
where he served in a similar capacity, then to 
the Washington Office in 1958, where he 
worked as an archeologist with the National 
Survey of Historic Sites and Buildings (the be- 
ginnings of today's National Register and Na- 
tional Historic Landmark programs). From 
1962 through 1969, he served as Midwest re- 
gional archeologist, then, in 1969, became the 
first chief of the newly established Midwest 
Archeological Center in Lincoln, NE. 

Between 1962 and 1972, when he trans- 
ferred to the Denver Service Center, Dr. Logan 
oversaw the intensive archeological salvage re- 
search program throughout the Missouri River 
basin and adjacent watersheds. He received the 
Department of the Interior's Meritorious Ser- 
vice Award on October 25, 1968. 

Frowm 1972 to 1985, he served in successive 
positic ns at the Denver Service Center, among 
them as branch chief for archeology in the Di- 
vision of Historic Preservation, where he su- 
pervised the archeological activities conducted 
in preparation for bicentennial observances in 
the parks. 

Wil retired in 1985 and, after a brief stint as 
a reemployed annuitant, moved to Tucson in 
1986 for health reasons. He is survived by his 
wife, Pat, and three children. 


Elizabeth B. Denery (4483 Bell Haven 
Circle, Stephens City, VA), 69, died January 
29. She retired from the National Park Service 
in 1987 as a concession analyst. Surviving are 
three daughters (Mary Denery works in the 
Washington Office), two sons, three sisters, 
three brothers, and two grandchildren. 


Charlie Johnson, former chief of lands at 
Indiana Dunes NL, passed away during heart 
bypass surgery on December 31. His wife, 
Jackie, can be reached at 1127 West First 
Street, Duluth, MN 55806. 





AND THE WINNERS ARE... 


Results of the 1992 NPS Cooperating 
A o ti Put li ti C titi 


an: 


Guidebook 
Kom ONGnite 





The Director's Award: The Complete 
Guidebook to Yosemite National Park, Yosemite 
Association (selected from among 150 entries in 16 
categories for its overall excellence) 


BIRDS 





Or THe SMOKIES 





Category 1: Subject matter publication, any 
use of color, 32 pages or more (17 entries) 

First Place: Birds of the Smokies, Great Smoky 
Mountains Natural History Association 








Honorable Mention: Muir Woods: Redwood 
Refuge, Golden Gate National Park Association; 
and The Smoky Mountain Black Bear: Spirit of the 
Hills, Great Smoky Mountains Natural History 
Association 


Category 2: Subject matter publication, less 
than 32 pages (9 entries) 

First Place: Curecanti National Recreation 
Area, Southwest Parks and Monuments Association 

Honorable Mention: A Guide to the Common 
Insects and Other Arthropods: Colorado National 
Monument, Colorado National Monument 
Association 


Category 3: General park guide, 32 pages or 
more (3 entries) 

First Place: The Complete Guidebook to 
Yosemite National Park, Yosemite Association 

Honorable Mention: Lava Beds National 
Monument, Lava Beds Natural History Association 


Category 4: General park guide, less than 32 
pages (3 entries, no award) 





By. ii : > 
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Category 5: Self-guiding trail guide, folder or 
booklet (20 entries) 

Honorable Mention: Natchez Trace Parkway 
Bicycle Route, Eastern National Park and 
Monument Association; Hog Rock Nature Trail, 
Catoctin Mountain Park, Parks and History 
Association; Muir Woods: Guide to the Park's 
Trails, Golden Gate National Park Association; 
Swiftcurrent, Hidden Lake, Sun Point, Huckleberry 
Mountain, Glacier Natural History Association 


Category 6: Park newspaper for distribution to 
public (9 entries) 

First Place: Smokies Guide, Great Smoky 
Mountains Natural History Association 


Category 7: Poster (16 entries) 

First Place: Canyon De Chelly National 
Monument, Southwest Parks and Monuments 
Association 

Honorable Mention: The Leader Of The Pack, 
Zion Natural History Association; Aztec Ruins 
National Monument, Fort Scott National Historic 
Site, Lake Mead National Recreation Area, Padre 
Island National Seashore, Salinas Pueblo Missions 
National Monument, Sunset Crater Volcano 
National Monument, White Sands National 
Monument, Southwest Parks and Monuments 
Association. 
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Category 8: Limited edition art print (1 
entry, no award) 


Category 9: Foreign language publication (6 
entries) 

First Place: Walnut Canyon National 
Monument (Deutsch), Southwest Parks and 
Monuments Association 

Honorable Mention: Hispanics in the Civil 
War, Parks and History Association 


Category 10: Children's publication (9 
entries) 

First Place: Junior Ranger Activity Booklet: 
Cape Cod National Seashore, Eastern National Park 
and Monument Association 

Honorable Mention: Assateague Island: Beach 
to Bay (educational poster), Eastern National Park 
and Monument Association; Tonto Platform 
(educational poster), Grand Canyon Natural History 
Association 


Category 11: New or revised edition of old 
association publication (6 entries) 

Honorable Mention: Road Guide: Arches 
National Park, Canyonlands Natural History 
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Association; The Story of Mesa Verde National 
Park, Mesa Verde Museum Association, Inc. 


Category 12: Scholarly, technical or scientific 
monograph (2 entries) 

First Place: Tradition and Innovation: A Basket 
History of the Indians of the Yosemite-Mono Lake 
Area, Yosemite Association 

Honorable Mention: Bibliography of the 
Grand Canyon and the Lower Colorado River, 
Grand Canyon Natural History Association 


Category 13: Video (3 entries) 

First Place: Canyon Song: A Lyrical Journey 
from Rim to River, Grand Canyon Natural History 
Association 


Category 14: Audio tape program (3 entries, 
no award) 


Category 15: Miscellaneous (33 entries) 

Honorable Mention: Great Smoky Mountains 
Natural History Association 1990 Annual Report, 
Great Smoky Mountains Natural History 
Association; Park Events: A Quarterly Calendar of 
Programs within the Golden Gate National 
Recreation Area, Golden Gate National Park 
Association; Sequoia Natural History Association 
Membership Brochure, Sequoia Natural History 
Association; The Park: Quarterly News and 
Information for Members and Friends of The 
Golden Gate National Park Association, Golden 
Gate National Park Association; Yosemite The 
Sierra Nevada and the Environment: A Catalog of 
Publications from the Yosemite Association, 
Yosemite Field Seminars, andYosemite: A Journal 
for the Members of the Yosemite Association , each 
of these last three published by Yosemite 
Association. 


Category 16: Joint-venture publications (9 
entries) 

First Place: Map and Guide to the Yosemite 
Valley, Map and Guide to Wawona & the Mariposa 
Grove of Big Trees; Yosemite Association and 
Rufus Graphics 

Honorable Mention: Endangered Species of 








GRAND CANYON 








South Florida National Parks (postcard series), 
Florida National Parks and Monuments Association 
and Impact Photo; Mammals of the Sierra Nevada 
(field cards) and Birds of the Sierra Nevada (field 
cards), Yosemite Association and Elizabeth 
Morales-Denney; Yosemite: A Landscape of Life, 
Yosemite Association and Sacramento Bee 


New Officers: The 1992 Conference of 
National Park Cooperating Associations was held in 
San Antonio, TX, February 10-14. New board 
members and officers were elected during this time. 
The new officers are: President—Greg Moore, 
Golden Gate National Park Association; 
Vice-President—Sandra Scott, Grand Canyon 
Natural History Association; Treasurer—Tricia 
Takacs, Cabrillo Historical Association; and 
Secretary—Paula Degen, Harpers Ferry Historical 
Association. During the awards banquet, Deputy 
Director Herb Cables presented the James V. 
Murfin Award to Herb Kahler for his long 
involvement with the cooperating associations. 














E&AA 


BUSINESS NEWS 


E&AA asks those of you who are not 
members to please join. There is no better 
way to improve the morale and to help 
alumni for the benefit of the National Park 
Service. Those wishing to join may do so by 
completing the blank below and sending it, 
along with membership dues to Maureen M. 
Hoffman, Treasurer, E&AA, P.O. Box 1490, 
Falls Church, VA 22041. 

(Note to current E&AA members: Please 
check your COURIER mailing labels to make 
sure that all mailing information is complete 
and accurate.) 








MEMBER NEWS 
Cn ) 

My Impressions of Rendezvous XV: 
What am I doing here at the Ranger 
Rendezvous XV in Myrtle Beach, SC? Why 
am I even a member of the Association of 
National Park Rangers (ANPR)? 

Perhaps it goes back to a dream I had 
when I was a forestry student at Penn State. 
The Dean's goal was to get as many 
graduates into the federal forestry programs 
as possible—hence lectures from visiting 
forest supervisors, illustrated programs on 
national parks, and books and other literature 
in the library. I prepared myself for a career 
in any federal natural resource agency. 

In the fall of 1933 I took the civil service 
examination for junior park naturalist in the 
National Park Service, already having been a 
forestry foreman, and superintendent of a 
CCC camp with the U.S. Forest Service in 
West Virginia. July 1, 1936, I entered on 








duty as a park ranger at Crater Lake NP in 
Oregon. Those were the “good old days” of 
rangering—a small, snow covered, cabin on 
the edge of Annie Spring, with running water 
when the "ram" was not frozen, and 
electricity only at night from a generator. 
April 1938 I was promoted to assistant 
chief ranger at Rocky Mountain NP (CO). 
After WWII, I was successively chief park 
ranger at Lake Texoma NRA (TX-OK), 
Mammoth Cave NP (KY), and Everglades 


NP (FL). Following these assignments I 


assignments. For 20 years I was a 
“ranger-type.” How could I forget the poor 
promotions that went with the job? 

Add to that the following: I was a charter 
member of E&AA, on the Board for 18 
years, chairman for 2, and then special 
memberships officer at a time when Debbie 
Trout was secretary of ANPR. I tried to sell 
her on E&AA Life membership, and finally 
she said, "O.K., I'll sign up if you'll become 
a member of ANPR.” So I did: how could I 
forget the problems rangers were still facing? 

I find reading Ranger magazine very 
interesting. I can sympathize with the 
rangers, and have written many a letter to 
members of Congress and others, supporting 
their cause. I have heard stories from some 
of those attending previous rendezvouses: the 
fellowship, the serious talks, the "keg." So 
when I received notice of Rendezvous XV at 
Myrtle Beach, SC, only 60 miles south of 
Wilmington, NC, where we lived, I told 
Helen we were going to this one. The 
program looked good; I wanted to hear some 








of the speakers; and I wanted to meet those 
What impressed me the most was the 
seriousness of the business at hand, the 
professionalism of the talks, discussions, and 
panels, and the quality of the presentations 
and participants. ANPR has strong leadership 
and the officers are trying to put together an 
agenda that should resolve some problems. 
They are trying to fulfill the purposes of the 
organization. If those in leadership positions 
continue to move forward as they are now, 
they are sure to overcome some of the 
obstacles they face now. This is what 
impressed me the most at Rendezvous XV. It 
made me proud to be associated with ANPR, 
and pleased that I had been led by my 
curiosity and some of the experiences I 
shared with the organization to attend at last. 
George Fry 


Former NPS Indian Liaison Officer 
George H. Byer recently was nominated for 
the Nobel Peace Prize by California 
Congressman George Brown. Brown 
described Byer as a “visionary who believes 
in the future international cooperation, by 
promoting better people-to-people relations” 
and commends Byer’s efforts with the 
world's children. In response Byer writes, 
“Having been nominated for the 1992 Nobel 
Peace Prize at age 80 requires an 
explanation. It all began 30 years ago with a 
goodwill greeting sent to the world while I 
was mayor of Anchorage, Alaska. Now the 
proclaiming of July 1, 1992, as the ‘One 
Earth Day’ to honor all the world's children 
is a continuation of the ‘Pledge of Hope.” 
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AS AN ADDITIONAL GIFT TO THE E&AA. 


FOR E&AA MEMBERSHIP AND SUBSCRIPTION TO THE NATIONAL PARK COURIER, 





STREET 





CITY, STATE, ZIP CODE 





MEMBERSHIP RATE: | YEAR - $15. SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP RATE: LIFE - $100 (PAY IN FULL; OR 


OR 4 PARTIAL 


PAYMENTS OF $25 A YEAR FOR 4 YEARS; OR 2 PARTIAL PAYMENTS OF $50 A YEAR FOR TWO YEARS.) 
SECOND CENTURY CLUB - $200. THIRD CENTURY CLUB - $300. FOURTH CENTURY CLUB - $400. SUPPORTING 


DONOR - $500. FOUNDER - $1,000. 
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Richard T. (Dick) and Ruth Montgomery 
continue to enjoy their home and surroundings 
at 1380 Willow Land LPR, Estes Park, CO 
80517, where elk graze in their backyard (see 
photos above). Dick retired in 1970 as chief 
engineer of the Washington Service Center. He 
and Ruth look forward to celebrating their 
62nd wedding anniversary on March 24. 


Ronald D. Bryan was honored with a 
surprise special commendation for 29 seasons 
of exemplary duty as a law enforcement 
ranger. He announced, "I ain't done yet...still 
working in the ‘Crown Jewels of the 
Continents,’ Glacier NP." 


Katherine Sweeny Gustafson and her 
husband moved from West Virginia to Maine, 
where her husband, a Presbyterian minister, 
serves two churches. The couple can be 
reached at P.O. Box 228, Leeds, ME. 
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Katherine's mother, Mrs. Ross (Kit) Sweeny, 
stayed on in New Jersey, and friends wishing 
to contact her can do so through Katherine. 
Katherine made a generous donation to the 
Education Trust Fund in her father's memory. 


George MacKenzie wrote to say he is 
glad that Courier is continuing and feels it is a 
great newsletter of interest to alumni and 
employees. Mrs. Leland (Marjorie) Ramsdell 
also wrote to send her best wishes to all. 


John and Mil Montgomery (Rt 3, Box 
476, Bloomfield, IN 47424) wrote to say they 
are in good health and enjoying their quiet life 
with their animals. Their son, Jon, is 
superintendent of Appomattox Court House 
NHP. 


Fred McLaren (21088 Little Valley Road, 
NE, Poulsbo, WA 98370) celebrated his 100th 
birthday on February 5 in Poulsbo, 
Washington. He began his NPS career as a 
Rocky Mountain NP ranger in 1921, then was 
reassigned to the western district of the park 
and moved his family to the Creek Ranger 











Station south of Shadow Mountain. In 1927, 
the family moved into the newly constructed 
Grand Lake Ranger Station before building the 
family home in Grand Lake. Fred retired as 
chief ranger of Shadow Mountain NRA in 
1957. He then served as mayor of Grand Lake 
for several years. Fred's wife, Iva, died in 1966, 
and in 1968 he married Ruth Kaufman Myevs, 
the daughter of Grand Lake pioneers. Since 
their marriage, they've made their home near 
Poulsbo where they hiave a huge garden, a fruit 
orchard and two acres of meadowland that 
Fred mows. 


Al and Juanita Schwartz have settled at 
1950 Palen City Road, #9-}08, Stuart, FL 
34994. 4! began his NPS career in the 1940s at 
Castillo de San Marcos NM in St. Augustine, 
FL., is home town. Juanita is also a native St. 
Augustinian. The couple are enjoying life in 
Stuart and keep busy working on their boat, car 
and crafts. 


Fred Quesenberry, E& AA's Southwest 
Region alumni rep, enjoyed a trip with his 
wife, Shirley, that included attendance at their 
first Elderhostel. The program was held at Fort 
Lewis College in Durango, CO. 























OFF THE BEATEN TRACK 


NEWEST PARK ON THE NAR 
BLOCK 


My first glimpse of Connecticut's first na- 
tional park unit, rustic Weir Farm NHS, was 


One day it was 60 degrees and misty; 48 
hours later it was a wind-chilled 10 with 
bright sunshine. It's easy to see how Weir's 
classic fence got so weather-beaten. 

When you read directions to this spot, take 
heed of the phrase “on the Wilton-Ridgefield 
town line.” That's no approximation. Right in 
front of the Weir house is the intersection of 
Nod Hill Road and Pelham Lane. two narrow, 
twisting blacktops. The main house is in 
Ridgefield (pop. 22,000), but half way across 
Pelham Lane, you're in Wiiton (pop. 18,000). 


Looking north on Nod Hill Road from 
Burlington House to Weir Farmhouse. 


during the strange Christmas weather of 1991. 














Farm and conservation land that surrounds 
the Weir Farm. 


In geographic and logistical terms Weir 
Farm is in western Connecticut, about 10 
miles from both 1-84 (Danbury) and 1-95 
(Norwalk), just off either busy Route 7 (the 
interstates’ link) or windy Route 33, the Wil- 
ton-Ridgefield roadway. The New York State 
border isn't far west. The area is also called 
Branchville. 

Weir House, Burlingham House (now park 
HQ, down Nod Hill Road in Wilton) and a 
few smaller buildings are red with white trim, 
contrasting with the winter brown or summer 
green of the forests, fields and conservation 
land that surround them. It is pastoral New 
England. 

J. Alden Weir (1852-1919) was a leading 
American Impressionist painter and a founder 
of “The Ten.” In 1882 he acquired the 
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Weir Farmhouse as seen from Pelham Lane. Photos by Dixie Tourangeau 

















Weir and Young studios near the farmhouse. 
Young studio is in the background. 


original 238-acre property (now 62, two fed- 
eral) and since his death other artists, includ- 
ing his daughter, have lived there. The area's 
tranquil landscape has served as inspiration 
for dozens of artists who have visited to 
work-in-residence. From the start, in- 
residence artists probably will be one of the 
site's most popular programs. 

In recent years, the Trust for Public Land 
and the Weir Farm Heritage Trust were in- 
strumental in saving the site from develop- 
ment. The unit was authorized on November 
2, 1990, and on December 31, 1991, Sarah 
Olson, of Harpers Ferry Center, became its 
first superintendent. The park should be fully 
operational by mid-summer. 

Dixie Tourangeau 
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